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RBSTBACT p«rfo-manoe of rural 1 3- ysa r-olds on the 1971 -1972_^ 

social stuai-s assessment by th= National Assesaient of Educational 
Poir^ss (NAIP) wsre reviewea in t^rms of threg majcr exercise 
th^Ss! PerforLnce-on skill exercises rewa,led rural atrengths in 
source select ion. and human affairs, ins ights , but ireaknessis in 
r'aling laps 'ana graphs. Fe«er than 301 aet.rnined the social message 
behlna sellctad songs. Pesults of knowleage ^^^flf^^^^l^^^^, 
llml students know luch about local .issues, and the aistiibution of 
federal, state, and local power. Pifty percint comprehinaea f"«^?^ . 
oolilieal systems, but only about 22% difflonstrated knowledge of woria 
Ifft^is o. gsog^ajKy. Only 16% understoda the U.S. electicn process. 
Ittitulinal'iJIrcLL shoLa about 90S ^"PPO^^^^ "|f S^f 

one«s own rsligion and 57% felt that a non^telisver in God haa .b. 
tiqht to hold public office. Although guS^.wanted to improve 
lolaUons in other poor neighborhooas, .only 30? felt Jhey knew how. 
only 56 S d^fsndea' their right to maintain an opinion opposed to that 
of th^ majority. Just 26% Supported freedom of the press The social 
atuflies attainLnts of rural youth were fairly typical of the entire 
population. (SB) - , ; 



* Beproauctioni supplita by 'IDRS are the best that can be made * 
■5^ , ■ ■ , froi' the original document, 
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EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES OF SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAMS ^. 

IN RURAL SCHOOLS 

Virtually all' that is K"own about the social studies ' 
^chies^ements of rnr0^ American chiidren, youths, and young 
adults is contained In the results of the National Assessment 
of Educational Proyvaas (NAEP). National Assessniant is a 
project to gather censusMJke data on tha educational attainments 
of young Americans U four age groups^ 9-year-olds. 1 3 = yea r- o 1 d s. , 
17-yBflr-olds, and young adults (ages 26 through 35). Beginning 
with the 1969-70 academtc year, assessments In one or mor^e subject 
matter areas have been conducted each year. The first social 
studies assessment v.as carried out In 1971-72. The second and 
mo.t recent one was conducted in 1 9 75^76. CompUte results from 
the second social studies issessment will not 'be available until 

January 1978. ,. 

Individuals who lived In ru ra 1 .commun i t i es of less than 
3 500 people consistently performed slightly below the natronal 
performance levels on the social studies exercises administered 
in the first assessment, but not so low as inner city respondents 
Persons living in "affluent suburbs" led all other s Ue- a n d - ty pe- 
of^community groups in t he s oc i a 1 s t ud i es . as s e ss men t . 

Much of the remainder of tills chapter will be given to 
highlighting the social studies results for rural 1 3=y ea r- 0 1 ds . 
By, age 13. most Americans have compl e,ted -one-hal f of their 
elementary and secondary «hooling. Oanerally. we expect 13^^ 
year-olds to have learned more than g-y aa r- o 1 ds , bu t so much as 
17. year-olds or adults. Age U is a convenient checkpoint for 
examining the outcomes of educational programs wh i ch s p an, a 1 2 
or 13-year period beginning with kindergarten or grade one. The 
soMal studies assess-ment will be reviewed in terms of the major- 
"themes" into which NAEP eHercises were c 1 as s i f i ed- sic I 1 1 s , 
knowledge; and attitudes. 

The Social S t j e s^j knil^^Attamm^ Ru r a M 3" Yea r-0 1 ds. 

The skills theme wa s , bas e d up on . the. behav i o rs involved Jn . 
□btalning.and using information. I ncl udad i n th i s catego/y were 
eKtrcises cori.erning using the card catalogue. seS^tlng sourc^s^ 



fid 



of information, reading tables, maps, and graphs, and distin- 
guishing between statements ,of fact and statenrients of opinion. 

Over 95* of the rural 13-year-oldi In the 1971-72 assessment 
of social studies could select the proper source of Trrf o rma t i on 
for finding out about events oc-curring within the last %k Hours. 
■Ninety-five percent coprectly read a graph on the monthly average 
retail prices of apples, N I ne ty- f ou r pe r cen t said they 11 ked to, . 
learn about how people In' other lands live, work, and play. More 
than 901 of the rural '13-year-olds dem ons r. ra ted "Insight i n^to 
human affairs" by describing a photograph of a poor mother and 
her two children. Two- th I r,..ds of them said they would read studies 
on a cpntrovers i a 1 subject from more than one source and gave 
acceptable reasons for doing so. Nearly 57» of rural n-year-old^ 
identified three Important p rob 1 emsf ge n e ra 1 1 y facing cities in 
the United States. Th ree- f o u r t hs o"^ them recognized the impossi- ^ 
bility of proving that one religion Is better than another. 

Only 17* of rural 13-year-olds could use latitude and 
iongitude data to answer a question about locations on a map. 
Fewer than 301 of them could identify the messages of selected 
songs having to do with h uman a f f a I rs . About one-fourth of rural 
13-year-olds avoided malting unw a r r a n ted. as s e r t f ons f rom data 
presented in a graph, but nearly one-half of them arrived at 
the logical conclusion to a syllogism. Only ^421 , p r ope r 1 y 
evaluated the relevance-of a graph^to a question. 
The. Social S tud ies Know 1 edge of Ru r a 1 "1 3"Y ea r-0 1 ds 

The knowledge theme encomp ass e d exe rc I s es abou t economics, 
geography, history, and political science. Included were 
questions about credit purchases, locations of .major rivers, 
relati onsh i ps "between' man and environment, and the structure ^ 
and functions of the three levels of American government. 

More than 901 of the rural 13-year-olds surveyed in the 
first social studies assessment knew at least one possible «■ 
effect the construction of a highway might have on the lives 
of; people nearby. Eighty-three percent of thim knew that 
Collumbgs could not have t rave led 50 m! Ies per hour , but only, 
about one-half of them knew that he cou Id have ' used a compass 
in navigation. .Over two-thi rds of the rural jS-year-olds 
recogn lied maintaining peace as the major g3^1 Tof the United ' , 



Nations and 611 of them id'entified the U, N. as being the 
Intei-natlonal organization establlslied after World War II 

'for the maintenance of world peace. About 501 knew tliat 
governtnent ownership and control is the basis of industrial 
organization in- Russia, but not In the U^i ted States. A 
Sim! lar percentage of rural 1 3- year-; offi could distinguish 
between producer goods and consumer goods and Identify a 
reason for the American Revolutjon. Over' 70% recognized the 
poslt'ive relationship between i n d us t r f a 1 i z a t i on and urbanization, 
but only one-third understood the inverse relationship between 
the extent of industrialization and the prevalance of individual 
craf tsmans li 5p in an econorny . 

'Under ^0| of the 13-year-old rural students identified 
Che political scientist as the kind of scholar mos't i n 6e res ted 
in studying government, Only Z2« knew the purp.pse of the . 
European .Common Markets Understanding the reUtionship between. 
Utitude and tempe'r a tu re was demonstrated by only 11%. Less 
tha.f. one-third of them knew that the United States Supreme 
court has the power to declare an act of Congress unconstitutional 
Only 16% knew thct major party candidates for President are. 
nominated by conventions, but over 70S could differentiate among 
the responsi^bilities and powers oi f e de ra 1 , s t a t e , and local 
g o va r n me n ts * * - 

Attitudinal Outcomes of Soc 1 a 1 J.t i e s in Rural Schools 

The attitudes theme of Nntional As ses s men t con s i s te d ^of 
items about First Amendment rtghti and attitudes about self 
and others I n' a democ ra t i c s oc i e t y . EKercises in the attitudes 
category dealt wi th such things 'as picketing, petitioning, 
freeddm of press, class cons c i ous ness, con fo rmi ty to peer 
pressure, an d w i 1 1 i n g ne ^ s to make decisions In school. 

Over 90% of the rural U-year-olds recognized the right of 
Individuals to choose their religion. Fifty-seven percent would 

■ permit i person who does not bejieve in God tohold public office 
An overwhelming D^i said they would want to improve conditions in 
a poor^neighborhood other than their own, but only 30l coU,ld 

■ think' of two -ways of remo v.i ng ' the poverty conditions' shown to 
them in a. photograph . ■ N i ne ty ^ f i ve pe r ce at o f , the rural respon-;. 
dents opposed vandalism of property and nearly sixty percent 



said they would take action against vandalism if they s^w a 
friend engaged in it. Teenage students should help dscide 
wliat courses will be offered in their school systeni, according 
to 82^ of the rural 13-year-olds. S i xty- th ree pe rcen t believed 
that citizens younger than the. legal voting age should havs the ■ 
right to write letters to elected officials and to express 
publicly their vlew^ on political issues. About two-thirds of 
the rural 13-yaar-olds supporte^d the right of people- to demon- 
strate for policies with which they themsel ves disagreed. 

Conformity to the opinions of others appears to be more 
important to rural youth than to some other groups. Only 56* 
of the rural 13-year-olds defended their right to maintain their 
opinion in ihe face of majority with a different view^, whereas 
711 of all 13-year-old respondents said they would stlci< to 
their position. Freedom of the press was, supported by only 
361 of . the rural youths, but even fewer could substantiate 
their pos i 1 1 on s a 1 1 s f a c to r I 1 y . : . 

Comparison of Rural and Non-rural Soc ial Stu dies A chievement . 

r Although it may seem strange, the soc i a T s tud i es at ta i nh.en ta. . 
of rural Americans are fairl.y typical of those of the entTre 
population. Analysis of the NAEP data clearly places rural 
people in the "ma i n s t ream" of social studies education and^of 
educatlonUn general. The high and low extremes of educational 
achievement, as measured by Natrotral Assessment, are resident's 
of the-affluent suburb and the Inner c I f.y poverty area, respective 
This finding has been consistent across aHof the subject-matter 
areas assessed and for all age groups. 

As used by National Assessment, "affluent suburb" is an area 
within the city limits of a c I ty of over 150,000 people in which 
most of the residents are employed as professionals or managers. 
Why 1s there a disparity 'between the educational outcomes received 
.by rural youths and those received by young Americans in the , 
"affluent suburbs and Jnow serious a problem is it? Are the NAEP 
objectives and exercises slanted toward a p r of es s i on a 1 /man age r i aj 
elite, or i S the educi t i ona 1 delivery system unbalanced? 

Rural schools'have been criticized for failing to adjust , 
their curriculums to the rural environment. Ru r a 1 . ed uca 1 1 on has 
been eaitl gated as 'too ab^ t ract and bookish, too fa^r removed 



frotD'the realitUs of t ru r a 1 ) 1 i f e . Are these labels not 
equally suited to non-rural educational settings? Apparently, 
our rurar schools are delivering an "average" American education.' 
Is thflt good enough f,or rural AmerUans?^ Is it good enough for 
anybody? 

Although It is'easy to differ with the NMEP social studies 
goals and objectives in terms of their importance or relevance 
to young Americans, it is difficult to attack them from the 
standpoint of an urban or an upper m i d d 1 (> = c 1 as b 1 a s , The 
validity of the skills, knowledge, and attitudes reflected 
in the exercises and results of^the social studies assessment 
seems to hinge on factors other than the size and type of 
-asjommun i ty of the respondents. 
Con cT»M. , s ' on 

ThX root of the '^problem" of rural social studies education. 
is.'perhXs, the same' as that of education in general and of 
social studies education I n pa r t i cu 1 a r . We differ ove,r the 



mean i ng of 
"edu ca t i ort 



terms such as "s oc i al s t ud i es " c i t i ze 0^ i P , " and - 
i nequal i ti es? i n educational dutcome^ exist and 
should be/pondered and Investigated. However, quality of 

educatio/ not merely the equality. of It, is t/e kndamental 
and weig/ity question We must see!< to answer, /unleis the . 
educatiln v^e define i s. demons t rab 1 y good forh^op\L how can 
we comnCnd any amount" of i t to anybody for /js ^her consumption? 
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